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The Opal. 
(From the German of T. N. HEYNRICH’S.) 


Know’st thou that wondrous stone, so pure, so fair, 
Woven of morning’s most resplendent hues,— 
The glorious Opal—worthy to compare 

With tears that might an angel’s eyes suffuse ? 
Before the Diamond's fire it may grow pale, 
Yet blends all colors in its rainbow light ; 
Softening their glare as with a dewy veil— 
The mystic veil of some serene spring night. 
Like Spirits watchiag in more sacred hours, 

It greets thee gently with its loving eye; 

Like magic harps in some sequestered bowers, 
Touched by the winds, as they go sweeping by. 
As though, from eldest time, some secret lay 
Within its bosom—looks the stone at thee; 

Oh seek not, to resolve it, far away, 

For close at hand may its solution be. 


Hast thou e’er seen how in the youthful heart 

First breathes and stirs love’s fearful, wondrous 

, power ? 

How deep the hidden joy it can impart? 

How keen the sorrow that may be its dower ? 

Hast thou beheld the maiden round her fold, 

With timid hand, decorum’s chaste attire, 

The while her radiant cheeks full surely told 

How burned within youth's sacred, hidden fire ? 

The eyes declaring what the lips concealed— 

A sun-beam breaking through the tearful dew— 

Thus shalt thou find the mystery revealed, 

And learn what means the Opal’s wondrous hue. 
Ww. 8. 





The “Theodora” of Handel. 
BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


The riddle of public success never appeared 
more insoluble than in the case of Handel’s 
Oratorio of ‘‘Theodora.” The merit of the 
work is great, even when referred to that high- 
est standard—the other works of the composer; 
and in comparison with the productions of oth- 
er artists, it stands very high indeed, if not 
pre-eminent. Yet it was unacknowledged 
when it was first brought out ; it was rarely 
given during the author’s life, and, from being 
unperformed for more than a century, it has 
passed into almost entire forgetfulness, its very 
name being only preserved in lists of Handel's 
compositions, and itself being only represented 
in general knowledge by the airs “Angels 
ever bright and fair,” and ‘Lord, to Thee, 
each night and day,” and the choruses “Fe 
saw the lovely youth,” and ‘‘Venus, laughing 
from the skies.” The first of these is in the 
repertory of every soprano singer, public and 
private; the next is less, but not much less 
known ; the two last were not unfrequently 
heard at the Ancient Concerts, and “‘He saw 
the lovely youth,” was given with good effect 
at the Handel Festival, in 1868, at the Crystal 
Palace ; but still the popularity of these ex- 
cerpts has not as yet induced inquiry into the 
character and quality of the work whence they 
are drawn. One would think—for the thought 
would be dear te all whe honored genius, and 
felt that lasting esteem was its just tribute— 
that the authorship of any one work of art 
which held universal reverence, should secure 
an interest as universal in whatever micht. is- 
sue from the same source, and that to have 
written the ‘‘Messiah” ought to certify the im- 





mediate success and enduring popularity of 
every thing to which the same hand gave form, 
the same spirit gave life. One would think 
this. but that the delightful image is shattered 
by the inexorable facts cast at it by history, 
and one is compelled to own that the greatest 
artistic worth, and even the dull world’s ad- 
mission of this, give’ no indemnity from the 
disregard of kindred excellence wrought by 
the same power. The moral is a sad one, but 
it has too many illustrations to admit of dis- 
pute, and the long oblivion in which ‘‘Theo- 
dora” has lain, is one of the most striking. 

This oratorio was the last work but one that 
Handel produced, it having been followed, 
after nearly two years, by ‘‘Jephtha,” and pre- 
ceded in the year before its composition by 
‘Solomon,’ and ‘‘Susannah.” According to 
his custom, the author dated the beginning and 
the end of the MS., and these records show 
that he entered upon his task on the 28th of 
June, and completed it on the 31st of July, 
1749 ; this being the middle of his sixty-fifth 
year. As in other instances with him, the 
amazingly brief period of labor followed a long 
period of inactivity, and it was sueceeded by 
one yet longer. It is curious to note that Han- 
del’s habit was to rest from composition for a 
period of from eight to ten months, during 
which no traces are to be found of his having 
written anything, not the smallest trifles, and 
then to set himself to work, and within the 
average term ofa month or two, to write as 
many oratorios, which, from the evidence of 
the manuscripts, may be believed to have been 
truly extemporized upon the paper, or in other 
words, called into existence without any pre- 
consideration. The dates of the works just 
named exemplify this habit, which gives as 
great cause for admiration of the master’s pro+ 
digious rapidity as for wonder at his long reti- 
cence. 

““Theodora” was first performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on Friday, March 16, 1750. 
It was repeated on the 2ist, and again on the 
23rd, but not afterwards until March 5th, 
1755. Subsequently to its republication, at 
the close of 1860, for the German Handel So- 
ciety, it was performed at Cologne, under the 
direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, with a Ger- 
man version of the text, when it excited 
much interest. It was privately given in the 
original language, at the residence of an ama- 
teur lady, Miss Frith, in Wimpole Street Lon- 
don, May 2, 1865, when it was conducted by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett. Other than on these 
occasions, the oratorio seems never to have been 
performed between Handel’s time and the 
present. 

The work, as often happens with non-suc- 
cesses, was a great favorite of its composer. It 
is related that, having been asked “‘If he did 
not consider the grand chorus in the ‘Messiah’ 
(probably the ‘Hallelujah’) his best produc- 
tion,” he replied that ‘‘He thought the Chorus 
‘He saw the lovely youth,’ far beyond it.” He 
was nettled at its non-attraction, and enforced 
his invitation of a friend toits performance, by 
saying that ‘‘the music would sound well, for 
the theatre was sure to be empty.” In like 
manner, on being told that a city gentle- 
man intended to buy up all the boxes for the 
third representation, Handel exclaimed, ‘‘He is 
a fool then, for the Jews will not come to it as 
they did to ‘Judas Maccabseus,’ because it is a 
Christian story, and the ladies will not because 
it is a virtuous one.” Much as the failure 
seems to have sharpened his wits, these pleas- 
antries betoken spleen more than good humor, 
and there is too much ground to regret the ar- 











tist’s mortification at the miscarriage of some 
of his brightest conceptions. 

The ‘‘Biographia Dramatica,” but no other 
authority, ascribes the libretto of ‘*Theodora” 
to Thomas Morell, D.D., Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, the author of ‘Judas 
Maccabeeus,” and of Jephtha.” In style it re- 
sembles those inflated works, having occasional 
strong expressions which stand out well in the 
many repetitions that occur in Handel’s set- 
tings, having no distinctive personifications, 
and abounding in the metrical peculiarities 
which seem to have been the special aim of its 
time, but which in previous ages seem always 
to have separated poets, or writers who would 
be thought so, from ballad writers, and thus to 
have established a different order of literature 
for book verses from song verses. The preface 
of the first edition of the book of words (of 
which Dr, Rimbault possesses one of the ex- 
tremely rare copies) declares it to be founded 
on a tale entitled ‘‘The martyrdom of Theodo- 
ra and Didimus,” by Robert Boyle, the philos- 
opher, which was written in his youth, but not 
printed until 1687, four years before his death ; 
it refers the derivation of the libretto also to a 
French tragedy, the name of which, and of its 
author, however, are not given. 

The argument of the oratorio runs thus:— 
Valens, the President of Antioch, proclaims a 
feast in honor of the birthday of Diocletian, 
fixing the period of the action at somewhere 
about the year 303, when the Emperor had his 
triumph in Rome. Theodora, a lady descend- 
ed from King Antiochus, is a pious Christian, 
and by the President’s mandate is required with 
her companions in faith to join in the sacrifice 
to Venus, refusing which act of profanation, 
she is cast into prison. Didimus, a Roman of- 
ficer, has been converted by Theodora to the 
true belief, and is her ardent lover. By con- 
nivance of his friend and superior officer, Sep- 
timius, he obtains access to her in her cell, and 
prevails on her to change dresses with him, and 
thus disguised to escape. Didimus is then 
condemned to death for this act of dereliction, 
and Theodora in turn offers herself as a victim, 
in hopes to save him ; but the two are stead- 
fast in their creed as faithful to each other, 
refuse to participate in the rites of the false 
gods of the Heathens, and are borne away 
therefore to execution together. In Butler’s 
‘Lives of the Saints,” 1756 (seven years after 
the composition of the oratorio), the narrative 
is circumstantially related, agreeing in all 
points with the above, save that Alexandria, 
instead of Antioch, is assigned as the scene of 
the events, that 304 is given as their date, and 
that Eustratius Proculus (not Valens) is stated 
to have been the name of the Prefect; more- 
over Didimus is shown to have been a stranger 
to Theodora, who was actuated by respect. for 
her heroic virtue, not by personal love. The 
learned writer quotes St. Ambrose as authority 
for the incidents, but admits that this contem- 
porary refers their occurrence to Antioch. 

This story is of a more domestic or at least 
personal nature than those of other oratorios 
by Handel, and it gives scope for the display 
of different artistic qualities than could be ex- 
ercised’ in those productions. The power of 
delineating and distinguishing individual char- 
acters, which is one of the most important 
branches of the dramatic art, was possessed in 
a very high degree by our composer—witness 
the living personification of Polyphemus as re- 
lieved against the shepherds and shepherdesses, 
the strongly opposed expression in the demands 
of the two mothers who claim the child from 
Solomon, and the marked distinction and grad- 
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ual development of all the characters in ‘‘Jeph- 
tha.” The poetical as much as dramatic pow- 
er is happily brought to bear upon the work 
under consideration, wherein each of the tive 
personages and the two choruses of Heathens 
and Christians las each a characteristic speci- 
ality that separates the music from thaspelong- 
ing to all the others. 

The title-role of the drama is in several re- 
spects the most important, one of which is that 
more music is assigned to it than to either of 
the others, the character of Theodora having 
six Airs, besides two Duets with Didimus, and 
one with her friend and confidant, Irene. She 
is represented as fervently devout, with implic- 
it faith in the tenets of the Christians, and in 
the God of their adoration, and with perfect 
resignation to the sufferings drawn upon her by 
her fidelity. Her earthly passion is not evinced 
in the course of the action, for even her volun- 
tary immolation in order to rescue Didimus is 
rather in the spirit of a martyr than of a lover, 
showing indeed that she cannot hold her life 
at the cost of his, but that she rejoices in death 
for the truth’s sake. Except the widely favor- 
ite Air, ‘‘Angels, ever bright and fair,’”’ whose 
simple beauty as much as its popularity ought 
to have saved the entire oratorio from its long 
obscurity, all the music of this part isin minor 
keys. In spite of the current fiction that mi- 
nority of 3rds and 6ths bespeaks sadness, mel- 
ancholy is by no means the chiefly prevalent 
tone of the music, or of the person. She is 
pensive, she is earnest, she is firm, but she is 
totally untinged by the black sickness that 
would give a morbid air to her self-devotion, 
and a sentimentality to her religious feeling. 
The form, immeasurably tedious in our age, of 
the repetition, Da Capo, of a long Air after its 
pe part, seems to have almost worn itself 
out when this oratorio was written ; for, not 
only in the Airs of Theodora but in those too 
of the other characters, it is, save in a few in- 
stances, abandoned throughout the work, and 
the music gains vitality, and its intensity of 
expression is far increased by the effective 
adoption of the conciser design. Theodora’s 
first Air, ‘‘Fond, flatt’ring world, adieu !” 
wherein she dedicates herself to the seclusion 
of conventual life, is a particular example of 
the advantageous departure from the old for- 
malism : its powerful declamation would be- 
come cold and lifeless, were the song to be re- 
commenced after its impressive climax, and re- 
hearsed for a second time, and its effect of 
natural impulse would degenerate into artiticial 
routine. It is curious to observe in this piece 
the anticipation of a principal phrase in one of 
the Choruses in ‘Jephtha,” set to the words, 
‘Whatever is, isright ;” but it would be vani- 
ty to assume that either passage bore any re- 
tlective allusion, purposed or accidental, to the 
other. ‘‘Angels, ever bright and fair” is too 
well known to need a comment; Theodora 
sings it when the decree is announced to her 
that she must worship the false sensuel god- 
dess, and she pours forth in it her deprecation 
to the purest of beings for protection from the 
revolting doom. ‘O that I on wings could 
rise,” is linked by the intervening Recitative, 
and the instrumental Interlude to the preceding 
Air, ‘‘With darkness deep,” so as to constitute 
one continuous scene out of the four separate 
pieces. The first Air pictures horror indeed at 
the impending fate and at the shame it in- 
volves, but this horrer is softened by pious 
resignation ; the second Air expresses hope if 
not of deliverance from her doom, certainly of 
fortitude to bear it ; and the strain, which, in 
her tranee, the victim of erroneous zeal for the 
expiring religion supposes to be music of heav- 
enly choirs revealed for her encouragement, is 
what a waking and sensitive hearer might well 
believe to be divine. This last is a wearer ap- 
proach, than is often to be found in the masiec 
of ita period, to Mozart’s beautiful principle of 
orchestration, which materially distinguishes 
the modern from the ancjent in the tonal art ; 
the absence of all the heavy bass instruments 
from the score, and the employment of the del- 


icate, pure, innocent tone of the then rarely 
used flute upon notes of sweetest expression, 
give to it a sound that realizes our conception 
of what may be seraphic. Theodora’s prayer 
| for death, ‘The pilgrim’s home,” is an unelab- 
orated melody of two repeated strains ; it is 
lovely and tender to a marvel even for Handel, 
whose capability of tenderness ts proved again 
and again, The Duet of Theodora and Didi- 
mus, ‘*To thee, thou glorious son of worth,” is 
exquisitely persuasive ; the musical artist felt 
the situation more keenly and truthfully than 
did the literary, and he shows the wishes rath- 
er than the words of the lover to be so irresis- 
tible, that the doomed virgin is compelled to 
break her prison by their passionate behest. 
The Air, ‘‘When sunk in anguish,” when she 
has rejoined her companions, theugh far from 
meritless, is the least interesting portion of 
Theodora’s music, Her Duet with Irene, 
‘Whither, princess, do you fly ?”’ when she has 
resolved to surrender herself rather than let her 
lover pay with life for her freedom, represents 
gentle but invincible firmness. Lastly, the 
Duet ‘‘Thither let our hearts,” which is a con- 
sequence if not a continuation of the sweetly 
beautiful Air of Didimus, ‘‘Streams of pleasure 
ever flowing,” paints the happy and loving 
tranquility with which martyrs await the doom 
that is to translate them out of worldly cares 
into the joys of heaven. 

The part of Irene, written for a mezzo so- 
prano, ranging upwards to F sharp and to B 
below, is quite unlike in character to that of 
the heroine, being generally cheerful and more 
animated while less intense, and resembling it 
only in its quality of beauty. In the Air re- 
viling prosperity, ‘‘Bane of virtue,” there is 
plainly a reminiscence of the always prominent 
accompanying phrase in ‘‘What though I 
trace,” in the oratorio of the preceding year, 
‘Solomon ;” and an equal likeness to the same 
is to be found in the Air of Didimus, ‘‘Streams 
of pleasure.” How strangely is a musician 
sometimes haunted by a recollection that will 
—there is, indeed, as one must think, a will in 
such things—inweave itself in his passing 
thoughts |! Lucky he, if the recollection be of 
his own idea. ‘‘As with rosy steps the morn,” 
is one of the prettiest, simplest, and most win- 
ning songs of its composer. The Air ‘*Lord, 
to Thee each night and day” is well known to 
be lovely; and the remarkable change of char- 
acter in the second part, ‘‘Though convulsive 
rocks the ground,” admirably relieves and thus 
enhances the devotion of what precedes and 
follows. 

The music of Didimus has also a character 
entirely its own. It is impassioned always, 
once heroic, and tenderly affectionate in every 
other instance. It is fora female voice rang- 
ing about a tone lower than that required for 
Irene. It is interesting to observe in the Air 
sung over the sleeping Theodora in prison, 
‘‘Swect rose and lily,” a compromise between 
the then antiquated and now obsolete Da Capo 
form and the modern progressive plan which 
includes an allusion to the opening theme of a 
song; like signs appear in other places, such as 
“Rejoice greatly” in the ‘‘Messiah,” of our 
composer's prospective insight of the pliability 
of design, and hence we trace in him an exam- 
yle which musicians were slow to follow, but 
by which latest times have infinitely profited. 
A coincidence, less fortunate in its prototype 
than those with ‘‘Solomon” and in its arche- 
type, than that with ‘‘Jephtha” which have 
been cited, is very evident between the charm- 
ing Air ‘‘Sweet rose and lily,” and one by Gio- 
vanni Battista Bononcini (brother of that 
Marco Antonio who is famous for having 








slighted Handel in Berlin and opposed him in 
London, and for having owned a Madrigal 
which proved to be the composition of Lotti), 
“Per la gloria d’adorarvi,” in the opera of 
“Griselda,” the performance of which, at 


| Drury Lane Theatre, the author came to Lon- 


don to direct, prior to Handel’s first visit to 
this country. Such coincidences are worth re- 
mark, if only for the consolation of lesser ar- 





tists than Handel, who may have the accident 
to alight upon other men’s ideas and suppose 
them to be their own, mistaking thus memory 
for creation. 

Septimius has the most florid music in the 
oratorio. It is the most indifferent too; indif- 
ferent, comparatively speaking, in merit, but 
still more so inexpression. The Roman officer 
is one of those steady-going old believers, who 
persevere in the creed of their fathers, because 
they will not be at the pains of collating its 
corruption with the purity of anew faith. He 
has no cruelty toward the Christian sect, but 
likes the jease of following established order, 
and gaily obeys commands, even to the execu- 
tion of believing victims, rather than suffer the 
inconvenience of disputing them. He is will- 
ing to serve his friend, as shown in his accom- 
modating him with entrance to Theodora’s dun- 
geon; but he takes no steps to save his life or 
that of the heroine for whom this friend is self- 
sacrificed. It cannot be too much to advance 
that the character here set forth is portrayed in 
the music, which is fluent, vocal, and effective 
as a medium for vocal display, but Iess inter- 
esting than that of the other personages. 

By the laws of—nature may not be said, but 
of nature as conventionally represented in art, 
basses are either tyrannic or venerable, or ma- 
levolent, or comic. Valens belongs to the first 
of these types; he is a thorough tyrant without 
a redeeming quality, and according to custom 
if not prescription, his music is for a bass voice. 
The librettist did nothing for him that would 
not repulse more than inspire the musician, 
who, with such words as ‘Racks, gibbets, 
swords, and fire,” for the beginning of an Air, 
may indeed be wondered at and justly be ad- 
mired, for having escaped the ludicrous, and 
given a spirit of dignity to the fierce declama- 
tions of the President of Antioch. .The pieces 
of this part are all brief; they are all emphatic, 
and they have the value in the general effect of 
the work of contrasting the music of the oth- 
ers. 

The Heathen Choruses are quite individual. 
They have not the riotous jollity of those of the 
Babylonians in ‘‘Belshazzar,” nor the rugged 
fierceness of those of the Philistines in ‘‘Sam- 
son,” but they have a character of their own 
which is as distinct, and as appropriate as that 
which distinguishes the music of either of their 
pagan cognates. The citizens of the Roman 
empire are presented as pleasure-loving, but as 
finding pleasure in grace and gaiety, certainly 
not in ebriety or savage violence. The choral 
continuation of the air of Valens ‘‘Go, my 
faithful soldier,” is a joyous acceptance of the 
proclamation of the festival. When the mortal 
penalty is annonnced of refusal to share in the 
rites of Venus, the people’s exclamation ‘‘For 
ever thus stands fixed the doom,” in simply 
melodious and rhythmical phrases, betokens no 
vengeful lust for the blood of those who refuse 
compliance with usages that have made them 
and their fathers happy, but a pleasant con- 
tent with things as they are, and an entire un- 
willingness for anything that may disturb 
their enjoyment. ‘‘Venus, laughing from the 
skies,” and the preceding address to the same 
deity, ‘Queen of Summer,” are what no one 
but Handel ever could have written, and in 
their clear and charming tunefulness, exempt 
from every kind of elaboration, they prove as 
much the self-reliance as the poetical concep- 
tion and the hapyy invention of the great mas- 
ter. 

The Choruses of the Christians are of a total- 
ly different type. They are grave in expres- 
sion and comparatively complicate in struc- 
ture ; but though the fugal element abounds in 
them, there is scarcely a set fugue among their 
number, and indeed there are fewer pieces in 
this form in all the oratorio than in any other, 
except ‘‘Athaliah,” by the composer. ‘Go, 
pious youth,” addressed to Didimus, when he 
departs in the hope to rescue Theodora, is a 
particularly favorable specimen, and the termi- 
nation of this with the often repeated words 
“Glory, peace and rest”—the reward that will 
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be merited by his generous act—has a charm 
that may not be described ; the voices, at their 
softest, end upon the harmony of the dominant, 
the piece being completed by the fading sound 
of the instruments, and the effect is as of a 
farewell blessing upon the mission, as much of 
valor as of religious zeal, and of personal love. 
The most important choral piece, as much be- 
cause it is the longest as because it is the most 
elaborated and the most beautiful, is that which 
ends the Second Part, ‘‘He saw the lovely 
youth.” The Christians, uncertain of the fate 
of Theodora, whose holiness they revere, and 
whose gentleness they love, pass the night in 
praying for her deliverance, addressing their 
prayers to Him who raised the dead and can 
protect the living. The story of the Widow 
of Nain illustrates their faith, and gives 
strength to their reliance ; and this is recount 
ed in the Chorus under consideration. The 
first movement is beautifully pathetic, having 
somewhat the manner of a funeral march—so 
much so at least as to suggest to the mind’s eye 
the procession to the sepulchre, the grief of the 
mourners, their vain efforts to console the be- 
reft mother, and the Saviour’s benign contem- 
plation of the sorrow He alone could heal. A 
change of tempo gives most joyous and majes- 
tic color to the words ‘‘Rise, youth, he said ;” 
and to the narrated result of the divine behest. 
The final movement, ‘‘ Lowly the matron 
bowed,” tells of the widow’s gratitude ; it is 
the completest fugue in the work, the form in 
which Handel loved to invest his loftiest aspi- 
rations and grandest expressions of praise, and 
it closes the eminently dramatic episode with 
dignity worthy of the theme and of the tech- 
nical excellence of the foregoing portion of the 
Chorus. This noble piece will always be a 
foremost feature in the oratorio, and its occa- 
sional selection for separate performance is 
quite accountable on the ground of its self- 
sufficiency, the incident it describes being en- 
tirely comprehended within its limits. The 
chorus sequent upon the leading away of the 
martyrs to execution, ‘‘How strange their end,” 
is beautifully plaintive; but that which closes 
the work, ‘‘O love divine,” is scarcely appro- 
priate toits position. As music, it is by no 
means equal to many a piece that has gone be- 
fore it ; its effect is gloomy, which is not a 
little induced by the nature of its key of G 
minor, and not a little by the nature of its 
phraseology, and it is likely to stamp the hear- 
er with an unhappy impression of the oratorio, 
and even of their sufferings who glory to die 
for the sake of truth. It cannot but be re- 
gretted that Dr. Morell (if it were he that 
wrote the words) made not this an opportunity 
for exultation, showing the triumph of heaven- 
ly constancy over the passing pangs that 
earthly tyrants can inflict, and it is still more 
to be wished that Handel had taken the rule 
into his own hands, and insisted on termina- 
ting his great work with apiece of such bright- 
ness as he, more than other musicians, could 
have produced, irradiatitig the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

Anticipating a plan that has become general, 
if not unexceptional, the Overture to ‘‘Theo- 
dora,” isin the same key, G minor, as the 
closing Chorus. It would be futile and pedan- 
tic to lament, that the effect of tonal consisten- 
cy and consequent internal completeness, thus 
given to a large work composed of many sev- 
eral portions, prevails not in many of the mas- 
ter’s finest productions. Any of them may 
well rest upon its own merits, but this has the 
satisfactory excellence of ending where it be- 
gins, of returning after wide divergence to its 
starting key, and a consequent effect of entire- 
ty that is admirable, in addition to its other 
beauties. Such is the case in operas and mass- 
es by Mozart, and reference might easily be 
made to masterpieces of other musicians, as 
proving that these men thought the plan desi- 
rable. The Overture to this oratorio is one of 
the very finest by its author. The Maestoso 
wherewith it opens, is most majestic. An in- 
cident in it of distinguishing beauty, is where 








an E flat in the bass, bearing an inversion of 
the suspended ninth of C and its resolution, 1s 
followed, not by the chord of D major which 
the context tempts one to expect, but by an i1n- 
version of that of B flat which has the full 
beauty of effect that always accompanies sur- 
prise ; and it is not unlike in character toa 
movement of similar expression and in the same 
key in the Overture to *‘Ariodante,” and to an- 
other in the harpsichord Suite, also in G minor, 
both by Handel, but it surpasses them both in 
merit. The Allegro is a far better wrought 
fugue than the kind of piece the author mostly 
placed in a corresponding position ; the sub- 
ject is answered in the second bar, and is con- 
tinued through the answer, so as to comprise 
as it were a counter-subject within itself. A 
movement in E flat ensues, of sweetly melodi- 
ous charm, bearing the inexplicable definition 
of ‘‘Trio’’—inexplicable, because the music 1s 
written for the entire band, and it stands not 
between a foregoing portion and the repetition 
of the same—and this is described as Larghetto 
e piano, as if toimply that no modification of 
tone was to be made during its performance, 
an implication that Handel can scarcely have 
meant by the general definition, though he not 
rarely employed it. Lastly, there is a Cour- 
ante, which is as good of its kind as the other 
portions, and this concludes in the opening 
key the excellent Overture.—London Musical 
Tie. 
a 
[From the Newport Daily News.] 


“Grandmother's Story.” 
On hearing it played by Fraulein Liebe. 





Grandmother sat in her old arm chair ; 
The firelight gleamed on her silvery hair, 


That flowed like silk from her snowy cap ; 
Her knitting and spectacles lay in her lap. 


The grandchildren clustered on either side, 
“Dear grandma, tell us a tale,” they cried. 


And so grandmother began and told 
A wonderful tale of the days of old. 


Grandmother's voice was fine and thin, 
Like the far-off tone of a violin. 


But was it a tale, or was it a tune, 
I overheard the old grandam croon, 


As I stood at the window listening there 
To the tones that stole on the evening air ? 


It seemed an old story I oft had heard, 
Though | vainly sought to catch one word. 


T’ was childhood’s music I seemed to hear, 
Coming back to my spell-bound ear ; 

A tone commingling, sweet and low, 

All the dear voices of years ago; 

Of mother and sister—the tender refrain 
Of Mother Nature’s soothing strain ; 

The music of childhood’s morning air, 

The murmur of birds and bees was there. 


The musical patter on roof and pane, 
In summer nights, of the gentle rain, 


The patter of happy children’s feet, 
The ring of their voices in house and street, 


All this came back to my soul with a thrill 
Of rapture that haunts my memory still ; 


A rapture no words can ever tell ; 
It steals on the heart in the plaintive swell, 


The wild, the tender human tone, 
Of the whispering violin alone. 


Newport, June 13, 1873. Oo % BR 








[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, June 5.] 
Death of an Aged and Distinguished Musi- 
clan. 

Leopold Meignen, a musician of distinction, 
whose name has been familiar to two generations of 
Philadelphians, die ! yesterday at his residence in 
South Eleventh street, after a long illness, Some 
years ago he hada stroke of paralysis, which dis- 
abled him seriously ; it was followed by a second, 
and then by a third which has proved fatal. He 
had reached the great age of eighty years, and this, 
with the added infirmity of illness, had long made 
life a burden to him. 

Mr. Meignen was born in France in the year 
1793. He received very thorough musical instruc- 
tion, and.when he arrived at an age for military 
service, he had to join the army of the Empire. But 
his musical attainments were such that he was as- 
signed to service in aregimental band, and he was 
soon advanced to the position of band-master, He 
held this in the army that Napoleon led on the fatal 
expedition to Moscow, at which time young Meig- 
nen was only twenty-one years old. After the fall 
of the First Empire and the establishment of peace, 
Mr. Meignen’s term of service having expired, he 
came to America and settled in Philadelphia, He 
made several business ventures, which were not 
successful. For a long time he was a publisher of 
music, in partnership with the late Mr. Fiot, the 
firm being Fiot & Mcignen. He wrote or assisted 
in writing a number of musical instruction books, 
and did an important part of the well-known church 
music book known as the “Cantus Ecclesiz.” 

A good deal of Mr. Meignen’s time, at various pe- 
riods of his life, was given to composition. A 
Grand Mass of his, with orchestral and organ 
scores, was performed first at St. Mary’s Church 
about twenty years ago, and it still forms part of 
the library of St. Augustine’s choir, where parts of 
it are frequently performed. He also wrote the 
words and music of an oratorio called ‘““The Deluge,” 
which was produced by the old Harmonia Society 
with considerable success. These and his other 
writings are very learned and effective, but they 
are rather too difficult for ordinary performers, and 
hence they have never gained wide popularity. 

As ateacher of music, instrumental and vocal, 
Mr. Meignen was most excellent. As a musician 
and a i oo he was quite equal to the best that 
have ever lived in America, His knowledge of the 
theory of harmony and of the rules of composition 
was complete, and many of our younger musicians, 
professional and amateur, have profited greatly by 
his teachings, 

Until disabled by age and infirmity, Mr. Meignen 
was a very delightful companion. He had a quick 
intelligence, a most genial nature, and a very wide 
knowledge of things outside of the sphere of musi- , 
cal art. He had a rich fund of anecdote and remin- 
iscence, and he often indulged his friends with his 
recollections of his early career in the army of Na- 
poleon, and of the later one as a musician, a pub- 
lisher, a composer and a teacher in Philadelphia, 

During the active existence of the Harmonia Sa- 
cred Music Society, which had authority, under its 
charter; to confer degrees, it gave that of Doctor of 
Music to two eminent Philadelphia musicians: one 
was Leopold Meignen; the other was the late W, 
H. W. Darley. Mr. Meignen, or Doctor Meignen, 
as he is entitled to be called, was married early in 
life and had several children. His wife died many 
years ago, and he remained a widower until about 
fifteen years ago, when he married a lady who sur- 
vives him. His funeral will take place on Satur- 
day morning, and there will bea solemn high mass 
at St. John’s Church, 





A Wagner Furor in London. 

The £cho has the following rhapsody over the 
grand Wagner concert ef May 15, and the remarka- 
ble efforts of Von Biilow and Dannreuther as con- 
ductors : 


Last night we had the spectacle of St. James’s 
Hall crammed to listen t# the music of the future 
so quickly, and, to us, so suddenly grown to be the 
music of the present. But why this sudden unveil- 
ing ? Much of the music, had, indeed, been heard 
before, but it remained for this last Wagner concert 
of the season to bring the band, and the conducting, 
just to that point of excellence and intelligence at 
which the meaning of this strange and colossal mu- 
sic was destined to beeome irresistible to most mu- 
sically endowed people. The concert may almost 
be called a crisis in the history of musical art in 
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England. It has an importance beyond the event- 
Every one present seemed to feel this, The enthu. 
siasm of the band, the extraordinary energy of the 
conductor, M. Dannreuther, the presence of the pi- 
anist and conductor, Dr, Hans von Biilow, who took 
& very prominent part in the concert, and the 
closely-packed audience, comprising many of the 
artistic and literary celebrities in London, mark 
this night as one worth a particular record, With 
the exception of Beethoven's fifteen variations and 
fugue, the whole of the programme consisted of 
Wagner. Never before in England was such a ren- 
dering of the ‘‘Tannhiuser” overture heard, Not 
merely careful playing can produce the Wagner ef- 
fect. Under M, Dannreuther’s baton Wagner was 
revealed, not because he is a better or more experi- 
enced conductor than any one else in England—we 
hazard no such assertion—but because, coming for- 
ward as the revelator of Wagner, he has understood 
him better and made, at last, his band understand 
and play him better than any other conductor in 
England. The secret lies, not wholly in the notes, 
but in the due subordination of the labyrinthine 
parts one tothe other; the shrill accompaniment of 
the violins, attacked forte and instantly kept down 
piano, and that throughout, threw a flood of light 
upon half the “Tannhiiuser” overture, usually so 
chaotic. Secondly, Wagner ~ requires carrying 
through with an intense passion and force, but also 
with a buoyant lightness and elasticity—otherwise 
the strain onthe heare is too great. The skill 
with which M. Dannreuther lifted up the whole of 
the last overpowering peroration of ‘“Tannhiiuser,” 
so that the mind and ear on the stretch were never 
once fagged or pained up to the close, was masterly. 

We must pass swiftly to the crowning episode of 
the evening, when Dr. Haps von Bilow stepped 
from the piano to the conductor's desk, and without 
a line of music before him, with a consummate 
knowledge of each note and inflection, conducted 
with a prodigious ease, certainty and abandon, a 
selection from the marvellous and complex music of 
“Tristan and Isolde,” followed by the “Huldigungs- 
marsch,.” It was announced that the whole would 
be gone through twice in consequence of insufficient 
rehearsal, and in no other terms had the inexorable 
doctor consented to conduct. His style—his abso- 
lute and despotic, yet sympathetic, mastery over a 
band almost strange to him, his infallible memory, 
his powerfully earnest and dramatic manner—elec- 
trified the audience. He poured himself into the 
band—he magnetized them. We felt, while listen- 
ing to this strange yet convincing and riveting mu- 
sic, as one crisis after another burst upon us. like 
people assisting at some great incantation, and be- 
fore us stood the magician who could alone control 
the spirits by the power of his magic wand, And 
he did control them. Once only, when a brass in- 
strument faltered, he pulled up the whole band, and 
in a moment, in the silence of the astonished musi- 
cians, said: ‘A-flat !” The piece was instantly re- 
eommenced and ended without a slip. But the 
“Huldigungsmarsch”—a great military march—was 
the most effective climax of all. Here it was that 
Hans von Biilow ceased to be conductor of an or- 
chestra at all, and became a military commander— 
now hurrying on his troops, now shaking a hand 
charged with imperative vehemence, now pointing 
with a drawn sword to the foe, then turning half 
round in rapt excitement, almost motionless, ceas- 
ing even to beat, like one watching breathlessly a 
charge of cavalry, while the thunder of artillery 
broke to the right and left as the troops dashed 
over the plain; then riding himself into the thick of 
battle, and, like one of Mr, Tennyson's own knights 
bearing all down before him.[!!] We never assisted at 
any such intensely emotional and dramatic display 
of music; we never heard anything so unlike the 
stage, and so terribly like the-real thing. We shall 
be borne out for once by Wagnerites and all others 
present last night when we say that two German 
words alone express adequately the effect produced 
“ganz stupend!” The conductor himself was so 
well pleased with his soldiers that, contrary to the 
printed threat, no repetition was required. He 
thanked them loudly and heartily, and joined in the 
applause. 


— - me 


DEATIIT OF SIGNOR MARILNI.—The London Orches- 
tra says, “Signor Marini, the famed Italian basso, is no 
more. Hedied at Milan on the 29th ult. He was born 
in Bergamo in 1815. He first appeared in London in 1847 
at the Royal Italian opera, His Marcel, Lertram, &e.> 
were remarkable performances. His last season was at 
Drury Lane in 1859.” Moore, in his Encyclopedia, Says: 
“A celebrated Italian basso, now on the stage and gene: - 





ally held to be second only to Lablache.” Signor Mari- 
ni came to the United States with the marvellous ‘Sec- 
ond Havana Opera Troupe,” in 1841, if we mistake not 
In that troupe were singers who have never been sur- 
passed by any later importations, and indeed, rarely 
even equalled anywhere. There were Steffanoni and 
Bosio for soprano roles; Mme. Vietti, not remarkable 
but good, forcontralto; Salvi, Bettini, Lorini for tenor; 
Badiah for baritone, and Marinifor basso. Besides these 
were a host of lesser lights, of about the calibre used 
for Primo in these days. What days those were ! When 
again shall we hear a Fernando or Gennaro like Salvi ? 
When an Edgardo like Bettini, a Lucia, Amina or Zerlina 
like Bosio, a Norma like Steffanoni, a Charles 5th, or 
Henry Ashton like Badiali, or finally an Oroveso, a Bal- 
dassare, a Silva like this ‘wizard who stole a note from 
the tempest,’ as Putnam’s monthly said of Marini at 
that time. Without doubt, Signor Marini was the great- 
est Italian basso that ever visited us. His voice, superb 
in quality, was of the most enormous power, sounding 
like a deep organ pipe in concerted music. As an actor 
he was admirable ;—conventional perhaps, though any 
that ever witnessed his performance of ‘Marcel’ in “Les 
Huguenots” must testify to his power to electrify. He 
was a great artist, and to hear ‘Puritani” rendered by 
the four great artists, Bosio, Salvi, Badiali and Marini, 
was an event to be remembered. The ‘Liberty Duet’’ as 
sung by Badiali and Marini was—well words fail here, 
but the audience used to go almost wild. So he has 
gone. The last of this great quartet. When shall we 
hear their peers again ? Patti, to be sure, is taking Bo- 
sio’s place; but we doubt if even she can make such mu- 
sic for us as Bosio did then. But the other three were 
well-nigh peerless. Pity that singers would not try to 
sing as they did! But some day we may have them re- 
produced. Dare we hope it?— Woreester Palladium. 


—_om- 
The Coming Birmingham Festival. 
From the Birmingham (Engl.) Post of May 26, we 
get the following information : 





The general outline of the great musical event of 
the year, which, though local in celebration and 
objects, is yet. in some sense of national interest, 
was definitively agreed upon at the meeting of the 
Birmingham Festival Committee, on Saturday. Its 
principal features have been foreshadowed ; if not 
positively specified, for some months past ; but now 
that the gaps are filled up, and we are enabled to 
view the scheme as a whole, we are ina better posi- 
tion to estimate the value and significance of its 
component parts. The Festival will open on Tues- 
day, the 26th of August, with the customary per- 
formance of the “Elijah,” which has occupied that 
position with, we believe, one ill-advised exception, 
in 1864, at every Festival since its original produc- 
tion here, under the composer's direction, in 1846. 
At the evening concert, on Tuesday, the special 
feature will be a new cantata, entitled, “Fridolin,” 
by Signor Randegger, Wednesday morning will be 
signalized by the production of a new oratorio, 
“The Light of the World,” by Mr, Arthur Sullivan; 
and the evening concert, among other items of in- 
terest, will include a short composition by Rossini, 
new to the English public, and a Beethoven sym- 
phony. On Thursday morning the “Messiah” holds 
its time-honored place—the miscellaneous attrac- 
tions of the evening concert being strengthened by 
a new cantata, by Signor Schira, entitled “The 
Lord of Burleigh,” and a new chorus by Rossini. 
Friday morning, according to established precedent, 
is given up to a composite performance of sacred 
works, comprising Spohr’s cantata, “God thou art 
great ;” Haydn's Third, or Imperial Mass; new 
posthumous choral works, by Rossini; and a dou- 
ble chorus from “Israel in Egypt.” The evening 
concert will also, according to approved precedent, 
be devoted to oratorio, the work selected being 
“Judas Maccabeeus.”. On the whole we think the 
scheme must be acknowledged a good and attrac 
tive, if not a positively brilliant one. Considering 
the limited opportunities for new experiment allow- 
ed by the exigencies of the case, and especially the 
allocation of two out of the four mornings to those 
indispensable classics, the “Elijah” and the ‘“Mes- 
siah,” it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
novelty in the scheme. Besides the three works 
specially commissioned for the Festival, there will 
be no less than four minor compositions by Rossini, 
three sacred and one secular, which have not yet 
been heard by the English public. Two of these, 
we believe, have been performed on the Continent, 
but the other two, from among the composer's post- 
humous works, are private property, and will be 
publicly produced for the first time at the Festival 
in August next. As regards the commissioned 





works, the most important, of course, will be the-or- 
atorio by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, of which great 
things are foreshadowed by the Orchestral Commit- 
tee. Though written specially for the forthcoming 
festival, it has, we believe been a long time under 
careful and anxious consideration, and may be re- 
garded as embodying the matured fruits of the ge- 
nius of one of the most refined, scholarly, and origi- 
nal of our native composers. About two-thirds of 
the work are already in the hands of the chorus, 
and the remainder is expected in the course of the 
next few weeks. Signor Randegger’s cantata, 
“Fridolin,” founded on the well-known poem of 
Schiller, was originally intended for last Festival ; 
but, finding himself unable to complete it in time, 
the composer laid the work aside, and has since, we 
believe, entirely remodelled it. Signor Randegger 
is well knowu as a fanciful and fluent musician, and 


| the subject he has selected can hardly fail to inspire 


him, Signor Schira, whose compositions are per- 
haps better known in Italy than in England, is, 
nevertheless, well esteemed in this country as a 
graceful and musicianly writer of part-songs; and 
his cantata, founded on Tennyson's “Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” has already won golden opinions amoung the 
chorus engaged in its rehearsal. The inclusion in 
Friday’s programme of a work by Spohr is an inno- 
vation which will be warmly appreciated by the 
more cultivated class of music lovers, who have long 
been remonstrating against the virtual veto placed 
by the Festival authorities on the works of the 
great violinist author and composer, to whom we 
owe, among other works, that wonderful oratorio 
“Die letzten Dinge.” The cantata selected for the 
ensuing Birmingham Festival, and originally pro- 
posed for last Festival, is of a less ambitious but 
not less beautiful order, and is moreover free from 
the religious objections which apply in this country 
to the musical representation of so dread a solemni- 
ty as the Last Judgment. 

The only other novel feature of the scheme call- 
ing for notice at present is the introduction of an 
orchestral symphony at one of the evening con- 
certs. This is an experiment which has been long 
and warmly urged by the more musical section of 
the public, but resisted hitherto by the Festival 
managers, on the ground chiefly that it was tried in 
former years, and had to be abandoned in def rence 
to the opposition of the non-musical majority of the 
Festival audiences, It is to be hoped, however, 
that the spread of musical education has by this 
time altered the balance of parties, and that the ad- 
mirers of symphony will be sufficiently numerous at 
next Festival to vindicate the judgment of the com- 
mittee in sanctioning the change. It would cer- 
tainly be a pity if a magnificent band like that of 
Sir Michael Costa were allowed to disperse without 
affording the local public an example of orchestral 
music in its highest and most perfect development. 
The gap has been in some measure filled of late 
years by the pianoforte concerto performances, in 
which Mme. Arabella Goddard has been associated 
with the band; but at the best a pianoforte concerto 
is not a symphony ; and now that Mme. Goddard’s 
American tour deprives us for a time of her pres- 
ence, we think the committee have done wisely in 
trying a “change of diet.” 

With reference to the absence of M. Gounod from 
the competition of composers, it will be seen from 
Mr. Peyton’s explanation on Saturday that it has 
arisen from temporary circumstances over which 
the Committee had practically no control, and that 
it is, at the worst, a pleasure not abandoned but 
postponed. From M. Gounod we have a right to 
expect a masterpiece, and if the time and conditions 
did not admit of the production of a work of impor- 
tance, we think that it was better on both sides, 
that the commission should be deferred. Touching 
the artists it would as yet be premature to speak, 
seeing that the whole of the engagements are not 
yet concluded ; but the public will no doubt be 
satisfied to hear that all the principal vocalists es- 
sential to the performance of oratorio music have 
been secured, and that the only remaining engage- 
ments affect what we may term the luxuries or 
dainties of vocal art, represented by such artistes as 
Nillson, Patti, and other leading operatic stars, 
who are required to shed lustre on the evening con- 
certs. 


+> 


The London Times on Dr. Hans von Bue- 
low. 

Some interesting performances, mder the denom- 
ination of “Pianoforte Recitals’—a denomination in- 
vented, if we remember well, by Liszt, originator 
and master of what is called “sensational playing” 
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“ LITTLE STUDY. 


KLEINE STUDIE. 


R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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SPRING SONG. 
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FRUHLINGSGESANG. 


R. Schumann, op. 68. 


Moderato espressivo. 
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—have been recently given. Foremost among 
them must be counted the “Recitals” of Dr. Hans 
V n Biilow, a “sensational” player, if there ever 
was one. Although this is his first visit to England, 
the name of Dr. von Biilow has long been familiar 
to this country. He is not only a son-in-law of the 
renowned Abbé Liszt, but one of the most enthusi- 
astic disciples of Herr Richard Wagner, and promo- 
ter of what appear to many sober thinkers the wild- 
ly-ambitious schemes and well-nigh impossible theo- 
ries of that would-be great reformer, in all that con- 
cerns music in its alliance with the drama—operat- 
ic music, in-fact. Beyond this, putting aside, if we 
can, which is not over easy, Herr Anton Rubinstein 
(Carl Tausig being gone from us), certainly Dr. von 
Biilow is the most energetic and brilliant surviving 
representative of the Liszt school. Dr. von Bii- 
low’s execution on the pianoforte is prodigious, and 
equally so his memory. He searcely ever intro- 
duces a piece, no matter by what master, with the 
printed music before him. Since he has been 
among us he has played two grand concertos with 
orchestral accompaniments, by Beethoven (in E flat, 
No. 5, at the Philharmonic concerts, and in G, No. 
4,at the Crystal Palace); the grand concerto by 
Adolphe Henselt, in E minor, at the New Philhar- 
monic, and another by Rubinstein in G, again at the 
Old Philharmonic—one and all from memory. We 
own with deference that we feel less entirely satis- 
fied with Herr von Biilow’s readings of Beethoven 
than with his readings of Henselt and Rubinstein. 
Their concertos are essentially bravura pieces, and 
in bravura pieces Herr von Biilow unquestionably 
shows to the best advantage. In Beethoven we 
look for more reticence and less self-demonstration. 
No doubt Herr von Biilow is quite on a poetic and 
intellectual level with the two more modern compo- 
sers; but that is by no means the case with regard 
to Beethoven. Beethoven cannot admit of any kind 
of liberties being taken with his great works: and 
how great are the concertos we have mentioned 
need hardly be said. When Beethoven is the com- 
poser, one wants rather to think of Beethoven than 
of his interpreter; and this Herr von Biilow will 
not invariably allow. When he is engaged upon 
Beethoven we are compelled to think of the player 
rather than of the composer. When we are treated 
to a concerto by Henselt or Rubinstein, it is really 
a matter of little consequence, so long as the per- 
former is able to master with ease and fluency the 
difficulties their works present; and that Herr von 
Biilow does this—in short has them at his entire 
command—few would be prepared to deny. At his 
“Recitals” Herr von Biilow has played music of all 
schools and styles; and the names we chiefly miss 
from his progremmes are those of Weber and Men- 
delssohn. We presume that such men as Dussek, 
Woelfl, Hummel, Moscheles, Hiller, Heller. Stern- 
dale Bennett, &c., do not come within the category 
of Herr von Biilow’s musical heroes; at the same 
time, we must confess that we should greatly have 
preferred an occasional excerpt from one of these to 
several pieces which have been allowed to figure in 
his programmes—such, for instance, as Venezia e 
Napoli of Liszt, which, apart from the mechanical 
difficulties it presents, is little better than a heap of 
incoherent passages, "Then, again, why does not 
Herr von Buelow take John Sebastian Bach from 
the pure well of John Sebastian Bach’s own genius, 
instead of giving us “transcriptions,” and so forth, 
of that mighty master ? 

In the programme of the first Recital were in 
cluded, besides selections from Schumann and Cho- 
pin, two of Beethoven’s sonatas—the sonata in E 
flat, No. 8, and last of the series Op. 31, and the so- 
natain A flat, Op. 110. In the rendering of both of 
these there was much of which we feund it difficult 
unconditionally to approve. The contrasts, in our 
judgment, were too frequent and too abrupt. This 
was particularly noticeable in the opening allegro of 
the first-named sonata, where now and then the 
“sforzandi” were in anything but good keeping with 
the nature of a movement which is one of the most 
quietly humorous ever written. In the sonata, Op. 
110, the finale is a mixture of recitative, quite in the 
dramatic style, with fugue of the most ingenious 
construction. Herr von Buelo ’s idea of fugue 
playing seems to be that the theme is everything, 
and that the accessories are comparatively of little 
account, This was remarkable also to some degree 
in his execution of J. S. Bach's Fuga Chromatica, 
which he played at the Rhilharmonic Concert. The 
theme comes out with splendid emphasis from his 
fingers, but the rest is made more or less subordi- 
nate; and this surely could not have been the idea 
of Bach and Beethoven, otherwise they would hard- 
ly have submitted their themes to such varied and 





elaborate counterpoint. That the leading subject 
should everywhere, and under every condition of 
treatment, be heard clearly and distinctly, is un- 
questionable; but that the other parts which give 
interest to its development are of almost equal im- 
portance is no less a fact. In other respects, Herr 
von Biilow’s reading of Bach’s music is very grand, 
so much so that we should like to hear him play a 
good many fugues of Bach precisely as Bach wrote 
them. 

We do not see what is gained by “transcribing” 
pedal fugues written expressly for the organ, be- 
cause no pair of hands can impart the same effect to 
them as the two hands and two feet for which they 
were originally intended. The Fantasia and Fuga 
Chromatica, not intended for the organ, is s0 won- 
derfully effective as Bach himself composed it, that 
we can see no valid cause for rendering it more me- 
chanically difficult. Herr von Biilow’s perform- 
ance of Schumann’s music is remarkably striking, 
as was proved, especially at his first ‘‘Recital,” in 
the Carnival a Vienne. 

With Chopin we find he makes too many liberties 
of accent, and, a® the phrase is “¢empo rubato.” Al- 
though Chopin’s waltzes, tarantellas, and mazurkas 
are not of the ordinary sort, it is still supposed that 
they can be danced to. If not, why should names 
and titles, each individually characteristic, be as- 
signed to them? Chopin, if we may credit Liszt, 
used to make the Polish ladies dance ‘‘vertiginous- 
ly” to his music; and Herr von Buelow might do 
the same if he would adhere more strictly to the 
measure. In all other respects he plays Chopin’s 
music in first-rate style, some of his contrasts from 
loud to soft, especially when he employs the minor 
pedal, being singularly agreeable and effective. 

Not to go further into detail, however, at these 
“Recitals,” Herr von Buelow has played five sona- 
tas of Beethoven, including some of the most diffi- 
cult, viz.:—Les Adieux, I’ Absence, et Le Retour (Op. 
81), the Sonata Op. 110, and the Sonata, Op, 111, 
last, and excepting the B flat, Op. 106 (which all 
these great “wonder pianists” seem instinctively to 
avoid), most difficult of them all; three of the great 
organ pedal fugues of J. S. Bach (“transeribed” by 
Liszt); besides no end of works of less importance, 
though still important, in so far as difficulty is con- 
cerned, by Schumann, Liszt, Chopin, Brahms, Scar- 
latti, Rheinberger, Gotthard, Joachim Raff, and 
Schubert (a waltz from the Soiréces de Vienne, “illus- 
trated by” Liszt, but which had better have been 
left to its own engaging self. There was one little 
bit of Mozart (the well-known “minuet and gigue”); 
Weber and Mendelssohn, as we have hinted, being 
left.in the cold. 4 

The simple fact of all the pieces we have referred 
to being played from memory, speaks highly for 
the musical ability of Herr von Buelow, who, if not 
a Liszt—‘“Liszt Alexander,” as Ir. Ferdinand Hil- 
ler dubs him in one of his masterly and instructive 
essays—a Tausig, or a Rubinstein, is, in his pecu- 
liar way, one of the foremost players of his time. 
Tlis performances, thoroughly appreciated and cor- 
dially received, must certainly rank among the 
chief events of the present musical season. That 
Herr von Buelow is of the Liszt school, and occa- 
sionally treats the pianoforte as though it were his 
enemy, rather than as though it were his confiden- 
tial friend, is undeniable; he is nevertheless, in his 
way, a great and original artist. 


+ mom + 


The Voice and How to Use it. 


DANIELL, 





BY W. H. 


[From the Worcester Palladium.] 
XVII. 

Pupil. 1 have been thinking over your last re- 
marks about “saving the voice,” and it really seems 
to me that you are not altoyether just in what you 
say. If I properly understand you, singers should 
not take pains to save their voices for special ef- 
forts, but should lavishly use them at any and all 
times, in which case they would need be very fortu- 
nate, for their being able to sing well would be ow- 
ing to “good luck rather than good management.” 

Mr. D. Very true, perhaps I have conveyed a 
wrong impression of my meaning. Let me state 
exactly what I wish to object to, that no mistake 
may exist fnrther. Many feel so great a solicitude 
about their voices that they always wrap up their 
throats when they go out into the air, are continu- 
ally using messes of some sort to doctor the throat, 
are very careful not to talk much before singing, 
are never able to sing for the benefit of friends, and 
all this for what? Even allowing that their ideas 
are correct, why do they so? But their theories 


Jor money. 





are opposed to nature. For instance, why wrap up 
the throat continually ? Is it desirable to render it 
sensitive to every breath of air? Do you not see 
that having once begun to muffle, you must con- 
tinue? What would you say of one who should 
wear thick clothing one day, and thin the next, in 
our climate? Would you not expect him to take 
cold? Of course. Now having established the habit 
of muffling the throat, you have made it sensitive to 
atmospheric changes, and must continually watch it, 
or be liable to take cold. Of course then, your 
throat occupies your attention to the exclusion of 
other things, everybody knows your anxiety about 
it, everybody gets to think your throat a nuisance, 
and you too for troubling them about it ; you become 
selfish through your one idea, and your throat is 
growing more and more sensitive. I have already 
spoken about using lubricating agents. Learn to 
trust your throat to take care of itself. You need 
not oil the duck’s feathers when she is going into the 
water. Nature has already done that, and she will 
come up from a dive as dry as before she went in. 
Oil your hair every day and you will have to con- 
tinue the practice ; drink liquor every day aud it 
becomes a necessity ; establish any habit and it is 
hard to discontinue it; but no unnatural habit is 
necessary. J heard a distinguished elocutionist in 
Boston once read a paper to about three thousand 
people. It occupied him one hour, yet during the 
entire time he did not clear his throat once, nor did 
he use any water or other agency to moisten his 
throat. He afterwards informed me that he had 
often used his voice for three hours without his 
throat becoming dry. No, your throat will take 
care of itself, only give it a chance. 

As to talking before singing, it is not strange 
that those who falsify their natural tone, should 
feel desirous not to disturb it, after getting it fixed ; 
but if they adopt the true plan, as it seems to me, 
of using the voice naturally at all times, instead of 
making an artificial tone, I do not see why talking 
should prove injurious. I consider the idea falla- 
cious. Talking naturally, brings the vocal organs 
into action in the same manner as in singing, and 
frequently, when pupils have been unable to prac- 
tice their prescribed lessons, I have known improve- 
ment result from their ordinary use of voice in talk- 
ing. 

But now we arrive at the very wrong idea of 
saving the voice from friends, to sell it to the public for 
Now people take very different views of 
these matters, 1 am aware. There is such a thing 
as making one’s self cheap by allowing the voice to 
be too frequently heard ; at least, so it is considered. 
Human nature is rather peculiar, to be sure, and we 
are apt to value most what costs us something, and 
so I suppose that with the majority of people, the 
singer who is most chary of her voice will be held 
in highest regard by the vulgar many, they taking 
her at her own valuation, rather than at a true one. 
Still, Iam not speaking of too frequently putting 
one’s self before the public ina cheap way. But if 
you arein company among friends, and can con- 
tribute to the happiness of those present by singing, 
you have no right to excuse yourself on the ground 
of having soon to sing at a concert. Your voice 
will not suffer by what singing you will do, or else 
your method is worthless. Hear the birds sing. 
Do you suppose that my canary injures his voice by 
his incessant singing? Does any other living crea- 
ture injure his voice by the constant use of it? No 
indeed, nor should human beings, if they would 
sing as they would talk, in an easy, natural manner ; 
but too many singers sing with an artificial, unnatu- 
ral tone of voice. It is wrongly supposed by many, 
that the “Italian method” will enable any and all to 
sing with a beautiful tone, or in other words, that 
there is something in the method which will over- 
cone all natural obstacles, and render all voices 
beautiful. You might as well expect to make a per- 
fectly graceful Apollo-like man out of a deformed 
person. The good Father has given us distinctive 
features, Most are careless in the use of the voice, 
having no knowledge of the laws governing it. Most 
acquire an artificial way in singing, and here comes 
in the work of the teacher. He can not create a 
beautiful voice out of an inferior one, but he can 
tone down the defects, and while the distinctive 
character of the voice may remain, it will become 
far pleasanter to the hearer, from the application of 
the knowledge how to useit, But having gained 
the ability to use your voice properly, do not be 
niggardly in the use of it, where you can give pleas- 
ure to others. Do you imagine that your gifts 
were bestowed upon you that you might use them 
selfishly ? If your voice will earn money for you, 
so much the better, but do not let it make you sel- 
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fish or overbearings, I have said that singers are 
frequently very disagreeable people. It is so, only 
when they think more of themselves than of others, 
When they can forget themselves in trying to do 


good to others and to lighten the loads borne by | 


others, they are most lovely. Such singers are 


usually great. 
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Haydn and the Orchestra. 

With the orchestra music completes and filis out 
its own world. The orchestra is a world. When 
we hear it properly we forget that there is any oth- 
er world, This is the last attainment of Art. We 
know that statues were first only imitations of men, 
for the sake of the likeness: then imitations with 
some, but only a secondary regard to beauty. But 
when we have stood before an Apollo Belvedere, or 
a Laocoén, what was it that transported us as the 
subject itself never could? The statue seemed sur- 
rounded with its own atmosphere, seemed to en- 
chant the air with its own style, and to hold us 
spell-bound within the charmed element, utterly for- 
getful that there was another world but that which 
this masterpiece of art filled. The sense of Art it- 
self was awakened in us; and we felt that Art has 
its own world, independently of any casual reference 
to things in this world. So with instrumental mu- 
sic. Until about the time when Handel went to 
Italy (1708) instrumental music was nothing but an 
accompaniment to the voice. With Corelli and his 
school, instrumental music, but in a few parts, had 
acquired a distinct being. Handel used it for 
scenery and back-ground to his songs and choruses. 
The form called Symphony, or a long piece of sev- 
eral movements. &ec., was invented soon after; but 
was only for the four stringed instruments, with 
two oboes and two horns playing in unison with 
them. Even this could not be called an entire 
emancipation of the peculiar genius of music; be- 
cause these pieces were still only imitations, instead 
of accompaniments to the voice. Now, to be sure, 
quartets, trios, even solos on instruments, bring out 
the genius-of music; because now the orchestra has 
been heard, and these aim to imitate its wonderful 
effects, or at least to suggest them or sketch up to 
them, When Haydn appeared, the number of instru- 
ments had become much greater; the capacities of 
each$had been brought out by skilful players. It 
was for him to put them all together, and organize 
them into a living whole; composing for them such 
music as should bring out the genius of them all 
combined in the most beautiful effect. 

We may compare orchestral music to landscape 
painting. Ofcourse we do not mean that it is solely or 
chiefly an imitation of Nature; but rather that this 
development of music coincides with the develop- 
ment of a poetical sense or feeling of Nature; the 
problem of it is to combine the greatest variety into 
a perfect unity ; and,as in Nature, to give every 
part its individuality and separate life, while they 
so blend and work together, either by harmony or 
contrast, that one thought shall make itself felt as 
the soul of the whole. A melody is an individual 
sentiment; an accompaniment gives it a back- 
ground and sets it in bolder relief; but a symphony 
finds the correspondence of Nature to the feeling of 
the heart, makes all things share our mood and be- 
come its language. If it be joy, then, in the inter- 
mingling melodies, and crude half-discords bright- 
ening into harmonies, and all the coloring and 
shading of the various qualities of tone of various 
instruments, we have, as it were, all the joyous 
sounds of nature responding and sharing our joys. 























This isthe cortinual feeling which we have with 
Haydn. In the orchestra, each instrument is a 
character; has its distinct genius; according as it 
is subdued or prominent, is the whole complexion 
of the piece changed. Thus the oboe is pastoral; 
the bassoon, with its low reedy tones, seems like 
Pan himself; the double bassis an Atlas sustaining 
the whole mass; the horns always seem to come 
from the woods, and from a distance: sometimes, to 
one who hears music in a mood for picture making, 
they seem, with their long mellow notes, like a flood 
of golden light poured in across the back-ground of 
a landscape, bringing out the shape of every little 
mote and insect in the foreground, and making all 
its figures bolder. And there is np end to such im 
aginings. But one thing is established, that in the 
symphony each of the twenty parts has a character 
to sustain, and yet the sentiment of the whole is 
one. And a true symphony, a Qqep work of Art in 
that form, will be more or less to the different 
minds who hear it, in precise proportion to their 
own depth, just as Nature is, Haydn caught the 
harmony, the grace, the cheerfulness of Nature; 
and all his music seems an exposition of life in har- 
mony with Nature. His symphonies were instant- 
ly popular ; everybody enjoys them, as we do a re- 
freshing walk or a pleasant conversation ; an enjoy- 
ment which costs us nothing but a genial spirit and 
a sense for beauty. There are minds to whom Na- 
ture is more than beautiful, more than refreshing ; 


for them Beethoven wrote. 


The £chool Festival. 


The sixth annual Musical Exhibition of the High 
and Grammar Schools of Boston, which took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 11, in the Boston 
Music Hall, just as our last paper was going to the 
press, was an occasion of too much interest to be 
passed over without record in these columns. It 
was given, as usual, under the direction of the 
Standing Committee on Music, of which Dr. Ur- 
HAM is Chairman, and under the musical conductor- 
ship of Jutivs Ercusere, Supervisor of musical in- 
struction in the public schools, with Mr. J. B. 
SHARLAND (musical teacher of the upper classes in 
the Grammar schools) as Organist, and with the 
The concert 





accompaniment of a select Orchestra. 
was repeated on the following Saturday before an 
audience composed almost exclusively of the parent 
of the singing pupils. 

The arrangement on the platform was essentially 
the same as in past years, and the number of sing- 
ers (1400) necessarily the same, being limited by 
the amount of room. And never was the scene 
more beautiful ; indeed it gains from year to year in 
beauty from the fact that more and more a certain 
general air of culture and refinement lends a new 
grace to the charm of youthful innocence and fresh- 
ness, This is chiefly noticeable in the young la- 
dies, since the boys, in darker costume, are almost 
lost to sight there in the heart of the huge flower, 
of which the girls in white and rainbow colors form 
the gay corolla. The pupils of the Girls’ High 
Schools, on the front of the stage, presented an at- 
tractive ensemble, the ease and modesty of their de- 
portment speaking well for the school influences, 
among which music surely must be counted one. 
The purity and sweetness of their voices was re- 
marked by all. 

After a Voluntary on the Great Organ, the whole 
choir sang in four-part harmony a German Chorale 
of the year 1540, “To God on High,” the older 
boys of the Latin and High schools furnishing the 
Bass. The collective quality of tone was free and 
clear and musical, the parts well balanced, and the 
whole was sung, not shouted, in a pure, sustained, 
unanimous caniabile, which gave a good idea of Cho- 

















ral singing. A beautiful and noble solo and chorus 
(also in four parts) from Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion 
was the next selection: “Sing of judgment, sing of 
mercies.” Here the contrast between the vast full 
chorus and the Soli as rendered by the pupils of the 
Girls’ High, Highland and Dorchester High Schools, 
made an excellent effect ; and this piece seemed to 
Us, upon the whole, both in itself and in the render- 
ing, the worthiest of the occasion in the entire pro- 
gramme. 

Here the Latin and High school boys retired in 
military order, as they had marched in, leaving the 
rest of the singing to the three-part chorus. To 
mark the boundary, the orchestra played a rather 
lively, but o’erlong, indefinite and weakly Weber-ish 
“Festival Overture” by Leutner—if we remember 
rightly, one of Gilmore’s importations for his big 
“Jubilee” which has so wantonly compromised the 
musical repute of Boston. <A pretty Overture 
enough, but with no special fitness to the pure, 
Spring-like moral atmosphere of this occasion, such 
as would have been felt, for instance, in Mendels- 
sohn’s fresh, youthful Overture to the “Return from 
Abroad,” 

A three-part Motet: “Praise ye the Lord,” com- 
posed by Mr, Eichberg, in quite a Mendelssohnian 
character, a fervent and impressive strain, conve- 
nient to the voices, was sung with fine effect. Then 
came a light, melodious, graceful Trio, which was 
sung last year: “The Heaving Billow,” one of 
Verdi's healthier and happier moods, in which the 
silvery voices rose and fell with fountain-like fresh 
buoyancy. To the next piece, Gonnod’s “Naza- 
reth,” which Santley used to sing, but now arranged 
for chorus with elaborate orchestral setting, we 
must take exception. We cannot think it the right 
music for such singers and for such a festival. It pur- 
ports to be religious music; by these young minds, 
with tastes unformed and readily impressed in this 
or that direction, it doubtless was accepted in full 
trust as true religious music. Yet there is no re- 
ligion in it; it is simply sentimental and sensation- 
al; and has the smack of French sentimental bal- 
lad singing and the modern French-Italian opera. 
In the latter part, where it is worked up to an or- 
chestral climax, with those loud forzando chords, 
you seem to hear, for all the world, one of the bra- 
zen, overpowering finales of a Verdi opera upon 
the stage. Grant that it made effect, yet was it not 
relig’ous music, not in the spirit, pure and virginal, 
of that young choir with thoughts uplifted to “th’ 
eternal morning star.” Verily the music for the 
rising generation, on which they are to exercize 
their voices and to form their tastes, cannot be cho- 
sen with too scrupulous a judgment. Good, 
healthy, holy, sincere music can be brought home 
to the young, so as to be loved, as easily as music 
which is sensational, affected, sensual, seductive, 
false. But danger always lies in choosing chiefly 
what is taking to a general audience,—in the music 
which, while it professes to be sacred or pathetic, 
or most innocent and simple, yet, like a spoiled 
coquette, seeks really nothing but applause. 

After Rossini’s Overture to Semiramide,—music 
with more of Oriental pomp and luxury in it, than 
of youthful hope and joy and aspiration, and rather 
lengthy withal,—the girls of the high schools sang 
most charmingly, with delicacy and precision, 
rhythmic buoyancy, and fine accent, a very lively, 
pretty “Chorus of Spinning Maidens,” attributed to 
Linden (which may be a nom-de-querre for Eichberg). 
This made the great hit of the concert and had tobe 
repeated; and indeed for the light part of the enter- 
tainment the selection was felicitous. Not so, to 
our feeling, was the loud, coarse, boisterous Trium- 
phal March from Costa’s “Naaman.” Mr. Eich- 
berg’s hymn “To thee, O Country,” repeated from 
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last year, was pleasing to the multitude, More 
pleasing misically, not dealing with so grand a 
theme, was Hatton’s fairy chorus: “Who will to 
the greenwood hie,” with the graceful singing Solo 
Valse which Mr. Eichberg has added to it: “Fly- 
ing, flitting, rushing, dancing, &c. 

The exercises closed with the ancient ceremony 
of singing the Old Hundredth Psalm, the audience 
joining in the last verse. All went away refreshed 
and edified by so much of the beauty and the har- 
mony of youth, The singing as a whole was ex- 
cellent; scarcely a flaw anywhere perceptible. The 
improvement in the general quality of tone, in 
unanimity of tempo and of feeling, in spirit and ex- 
pression, and in refinement of style, was very mani- 
fest. One thought now forces itself upon us as of 
great importance, By these school exercises a new 
occasion is created for a peculiar class of vocal com- 
positions, of which at present there are few, at least 
of a character suited for these uses. We mean 
short pieces, both ofa religious and of a naive, cheer- 
ful character, in three-part harmony, suited to young 
voices, It seems desirable that some composer of 
the purest genius, a man like Robert Franz, should 
write some three-part motets, anthems, choruses 
and part-songs for the schools, It were a problem 
worthy of the best powers of any one so gifted. 
Nothing sensational and sentimental, nothing of the 
Abt and Kiicken sort, nothing for mere effect, to 
catch applause; but strains as pure as those motets 
which Mendelssohn wrote for the Nuns at Trinita 
de Monti, or that sweet female chorus: “Sleep, 
noble child,” in Cherubini’s Blanche de Provence, or 
such sweet strains of piety as the Terzet in Bach’s 
Magnificat, Perhaps, too, Hauptmann’s three-part 
Canons for female voices might, with change of text, 
—or possibly some of the old English Madrigals, or 
Marcello’s psalms, might furnish something for the 
repertoire. But since there is a new want, it were 
better there should be new original supplies. But 
not from popular and common reservoirs; they 
should be drawn from pure wells undefiled. 





Charles Koppitz. 


The sudden death of this very popular musical 
Conductor, only a few weeks after the destruction 
ofthe scene of his activity, the beautiful Globe 
Theatre, by fire, has caused a painful sensation in 


our musical community, He was a good musician, 


with a facile, clever gift inthe arranging and com- 
posing of light melodramatic music ; and his lively, 
kindly, genial qualities made him a general favor- 
ite. He died at his post, bravely, vainly struggling 
to carry through the task which he had undertaken 
of conducting a long Festival. The Globe newspa- 
per says of him :— 


In the death of Mr. Charles Koppitz at St. John, N. R., 
on the 22nd inst,, the musical profession loses a very val- 
uable and talented member. His demise was very unex- 
pected, though he had been suffering for some time past 
from a very painful disorder. It appears that the fatal 
symptoms manifested themselves wh.le he was conduct- 
ing a benefit concert on Friday night. During the per- 
formance of the overture to “Oberon” his baton fell from 
his hand, and he was carried to his bed fr»m which he 
never again rose. His sufferings were terrivle, and dur- 
ing his deliriums he had to be held iu bed by main force. 
He became insensible for some time before his death, 
which took place on Sunday, at one o’clock. Mr. Kop- 
pitz was an excellent musician, and one of the best the- 
atrical leaders in the country. Asa writer of melodra- 
matic music he was particularly skilled and justly cs- 
teemed. His career in Boston was a peculiarly success- 
fulone. He was engaged by Mr. Henry C. Jarrett at the 
Bos‘on Theatre, where he remained until the Globe Thea- 
tre was built, when he transferred his services thither 
and remained there up to the time of its destruction. He 
was a rigid disciplinarian, and insisted that entr’acte 
music ought to have as much attention bestowed upon it 
as any other portion of a theatrical entertainment ; and 
in pursuance of this belief, he drilled his orchestra thor- 





oughly, and by the class of music he selected, and the 
manner in which he caused it to be played, he carried 
out his theory, and made that body over which he pre- 
sided a feature of the evening’s performance. He stead- 
fastlv refused to cater to the general taste by playing 
music of what is commonly calied the popular style, pre- 
ferring to win the plaudits of the judicious few than of 
the publie at large. He was an affable gentleman, an 
agreeable companion and a devoted husband and father, 
and his loss will be severely felt. Mr. Koppitz was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, which took charge of 
his remains, and will superintend his obsequies. He was 
born in Holstein, North Germany, was forty-three years 
of age, and leaves a widow and two children. The di- 
sease of which he died was diabetes. 





Part-Singing by Male Voices, 

Clubs of amateurs, who spend an evening or two a 
week in this half musical, half social exercise, have lat- 
terly become quite numerous among us. The Germans 
set the example; now they find themse'ves surpassed 
alike in quality of voices, and in precision and artistic 
excellence of singing by the “Apollo,” and by its young- 
er rival called the “Boylston Club.”’ At a Public Re- 
hearsal given by the latter, on one of the hottest evenings 
of the season, May 29, up endless flights of stairs, in the 
spacious and elegant new Odd Fellows Hall, this com- 
pany of some forty young, fresh voices, under the very 
efficient conductorship of Mr. SHARLAND, sang a selec- 
tion of part-songs by the composers most in vogue, with 
such agreeable ensemble of tone, such unity and precis- 
ion and such well studied light and shade as to give great 
pleasure to an appreciative audience. The principal 
pieces were : “Evening Song,” by 7. Naater ; ‘The three 
Glasses,’ Fischer ; “Sleep, wild Rose,” Abt ; “The Mil- 
ler’s Daughter,” Hiirtel ; “The Forest,” Haeser; ‘“Au- 
tumn,”’ Macfarren ; “The Beleaguered,’’ Sullivan ; and 
a singing Waltz by Vogel,—one of those sportive imita- 
tions of which Liedertafeln are sofond. Many of these 
compositions are pretty, though they are trifles at the 
best. However taking they may be at first, a tedious 
sameness is sure to make a programme of such things 
seem long. Hence we are inclined to question that econ- 
omy of our musical energies and resources, which spends 
freely of them in a kind of music after all so unsatisfac- 
tory. Were there mixed voices, the range of variety 
among composiiions of the highest order would be vast- 
ly greater ; as it is, all that is truly excellent among 
part-songs for men’s voices only is soon exhausted. The 
practice, however, while it trains the singers, may lead 
to the aspiration to engage in greater tasks, choruses 
with orchestra, perhaps, by men like Mendelssohn or 
Schubert. The evening referred to was agreeably varied 
by several fine performances of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club, movemenis from a Quintet by Mendelssohn and a 
Quartet by Rubinstein. 

The “Apollo,”’ in their last concert in the crowded Mu- 
sic Hall, May 26, seemed conscious of the want which we 
have just expressed. They had an orchestra, which not 
only opened the two parts with Overtures (Mendelasohn’s 
to the “‘Heimkehr,” and Bennett’s ‘‘Naiads’’), but also 
enabled them to give with full accompaniment three of 
the great double choruses from the Antigone music. 
These had evidently been carefully rehearsed by the sing- 
ers, but notso thoroughly by the players; so that the 
best intentions of Mr. Lang and his attentive followers 
were in some degree baulked. The smaller part-songs 
won the most applause, and indeed most of them were 
sung admirably. One or two of them, like Gade’s ‘“Win- 
ter Song,” were of superior order. Others like “The 
Spariow’s Twitter,”’ though it was done to a charm and 
encored with enthusiasm, really seemed too trivial (before 
a public) for solid men with grey beards (come of them) 
to be so seriously absorbed in. The Pilgrim Chorus from 
Tannhiiuser was not entirely happy in the introductory 
recitative. But these drawbacks were accidents, and it 
was clear enough to all that still the motto of the 
“Apollo” is £xcelsior ! 





Musical Correspondence. 








New York, June 23.—The annual benefit concert 
for ‘Theodore Thomas at the Central Park Garden is 
to take place to-mo: row evening, and there are more 
reasons than ever before why that eminent conduc- 
tor should receive a substantial acknowl. dgment of 
his good service to art in our city. We have 
only to thank him for making every summer-night 
hold in grateful re- 


not 


a true festival of tone, but we 
membrance the series of Symphony Concerts so 











courageously undertaken and successfully carried 
on last winter; a series in which we not only re- 
newed our acquaintances with the great master of 
classical art, but also gained some insight to that 
new school of which Wagner stands at the head, 
and which Mr. Thomas is determined shall at least 
have a fair hearing. And to our conductor, with 
his band of players, trained by long and incessant 
practice until they now hold equal rank with the 
best orchestras of the old world, we owe a great 
change in public opinion within the past few years, 
concerning this, so-called, music of the future. 

At the musical festival, given at Steinway Hall in 
the Spring of 1868, which lasted a week, one piece 
of Wagner's was performed, and even that was con. 
sidered a hazardous experiment. It was the Vors- 
peil from “Die Meistersinger Von Nuerberg,” and I 
remember well the peculiar aspect of the audience 
while the piece was being played. Some of the 
hearers looked amused ; some wore an appearance 
of hopeful resignation; some fidgeted and twisted 
uneasily in their places as though in bodily pain ; 
others looked bitterly offended, and n few left the 
hall in disgust. One man was heard to allude to 
the composer in the words applied by D. Jerrold to 
the greatest of modern poets: “Either that man is 
mad, or 7 am.” 

At the close a feeble attempt to applaud on the 
part of a few determined partizans of the new school 
was quickly, put down, and a fearful silence ensued ; 
a hyperborean stillness; a frigidity which might 
congeal the open Polar sea, It was like expounding 
the Darwinian theory of the creation before a con- 
vention of Presbyterian ministers. 

Look on that picture, and now on this. 

One evening last Spring a large audience assem- 
bled in the same hall and listened attentively to a 
programme composed of siz numbers, five of which 
were selections from the works of Richard Wagner, 
and every piece was warmly, even enthusiastically 
applauded. So much has Mr, Thomas accomplish- 
ed by his quiet indomitable perseverance. 

Rarely now, if ever, is the name of Wagner 
omitted from his programmes, and to those who call 
this undue partiality, we say Fiat justitia. Remem- 
ber that the works of this great composer, of which 
unity is the most marked characteristic, have yet 
teen presented to us only in detached fragments. It 
is like reading a single page of “Sordello.” We use 
no other musician so ill. And yet under this great 
disadvantage he takes us captive and leads us by 
new and strange ways, sometimes rugged and ar- 
duous but always upward, to the breezy heights of 
Olympus where sits the serene gods, 

Among the pieces which have found place on the 
programmes of the garden concerts this season are : 
Selections from Lohengrin; Ter Ritt Der Walkue- 
ren; Overture and selections from the Flying 
Dutchman; Ballet from Rienzi; Kaiser March ; 
Bacchanale, Tannhaeuser, [new]; Overture, Tany- 


haeuser ; Huldigungs March. All by Wagner. 

Among the pieces which are novelties to us are 
the following: Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, by 
A. 8. Sullivan, from the music to Shakespeare's 
Tempest; Overture di Ballo, A. S. Sullivan, 

Mr. Sullivan is well known in England and to 
musical connoisseurs in this country as the compo- 
ser of some beautiful songs of an order altogether 
too high for popularity. His orchestral productions 
are characterized by exquisite grace and refinement 
rather than by force, Other novelties are: Over- 
ture, Hunga di Laszio, Erkel; Musetti, Mireilla, 
Gounod; Komarius Kaza, Glinka; Nocturne, Pue- 
low; Staendchen, Hiller; March, Hauschild; Noe- 
turno, op. 9, Julius Zellner, Adaptation for orches- 
tra by Karl Mueller, 

Also a charmin: romance by our well-known pi- 
anist, Alfred II. Pease, who is very svecessful in 
writing for the orchestra; and a ve ry effective ar- 
rangement for orchestra (by Karl Mueller) of Liszt's 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 2. Atthe Thursday eve- 
ning extra concert, May 29th, the grand piéce de 
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resistance was a Serenade in D, op. 11, by Brahms, 
for full orchestra. Tis little morceau is divided as 
follows: 1, Allegro molto; 2. Scherze; 8. Adagio 
non troppo; 4. Menuetto; 5. Scherzo; 6. Rondo. 
The programme for Thursday evening, May 22, in- 
cluded Grimm’s Second Suite in Canon form (op. 
16, No. 2). At another concert a Symphony by 
Julius Zellner was given entire. Last Thursday 
night Schumann’s Symphony, No. 1, in B flat was 
played. 

These concerts are well attended and the garden 
offers a pleasant retreat from the heat of the city in 
the sultry summer evenings, A. A. ©. 





De Prorunpis (which is) Cutcaco, June 17.— 
Whether the so-called “Jubilee” lately held here 
rightly belongs to the province of amusical journal, 
I hardly know. On the whole, Iam quite sure it 
does not. Nevertheless as lovers of your race you 
may be glad to know something of musical matters 
in this city, to which end I “take pen in hand.” 

The Jubilee was gotten up in some three weeks 
time to celebrate the opening of the Pacific Hotel 
and Michigan Southern R, R. depot. The hotel is 
the largest in the country (I believe); indeed the ad- 
vertisements, perhaps, call it “the largest in the 
universe.” This is a big country out here, and big 
words have lots of elbow room, I really haven't 
heart to say much about the Jubilee, It was on the 
whole disgraceful. Two or three speculators made 
use of the good name of the city for private ends, 
and obtained a sort of sanction to the affair by in- 
viting a number of governors and other official fry 
to attend as honored guests. A chorus of athou- 
sand was trumped up and put through its paces 
on those well-known war-horses: “The heavens are 
telling” and “Hallelujah.” We hadalso the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner” and “Anvil chorus,” and “See 
the conquering hero” (played in honor of Gilmore). 
On the whole the chorus wasn’t bad. Some rag- 
gedness and uncertainty of tone there was, of 
course, for choruses are only militia; but the mate- 
rial was very fair. Mr. J, A. Butterfield had 
charge of this part of the work, and did himself all 
the credit a man could in a questionable undertak- 
The orchestra was collected by Mr. Geo. W. 
It was a sort 


ing. 
Lyon, in a highly creditable manner, 
of Barnum’s “Balcony Band” kind of an organiza- 
tion, though I have not learned that a premium was 
charged for a place in it. If not it was a great over- 
sight, for half the players ought to have been 
charged from ten to twenty dollars a piece (for the 
benefit of the half-orphan asylum) as the only justi- 
fication of their inflicting their awful music on a 
paying audience, The selections indulged in were 
of the most recherché kind: “Overture to William 
Tell” (poor William !), “Festival” and “Jubel” over- 
tures. ‘‘Tannhaeuser” was once rehearsed, but it 
was found impossible for the orchestra to finish to. 
gether, and this laid it on the shelf. The mere fact 
of frequent intermediate discrepancies would not 
have been allowed to interfere with the festive char- 
acter of an occasion like this; but to end at differ- 
ent times, it was feared, would be regarded even by 
a Jubilee audience as “too thin,” and Mr. Wagner's 
composition was withdrawn. Mr, Gilmore was here 
himself with his celebrated band on which (as is 
well known) Boston relies for all her good music. 
[Ironical rogue !—Ep.] They came, they saw, and 
they conquered. They had a “benefit” on Saturday 
evening, which figured out Mr. Gilmore just sixteen 
dollars and nine cents in debt—certainly cheap 
enough ! 

The so-called concerts were attended by large 
crowds, from twelve to twenty thousand people at 
Fifteen thousand would be a fair es- 
The hall 


each concert, 


timate for either one of three concerts. 
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floor contsins about 79,000 square feet of space 
being 152 x 600) andit was more than three-fourths 
full. 

There were no solo singers, except the impromptu 
introduction of a Mrs, McGwire, who sang the high 
B-flat in the “Star spangled Banner.” 

On Friday afternoon the publie school children, 
to the number of a thousand, sang four pieces. This 
part of the work was done exceedingly well, so that 
one could hear it and not deny his place of resi- 
dence. 

The arrangements for the press were the most dis- 
obliging I have ever seen, surpassing even Mr. Max 
Maretzek or Strakosch in this respect. The coun- 
try editors who had blown the jubilee horn manful- 
ly, in the hope of crumbs that might fall from the 
rich man’s table, found very poor picking, and went 
home in a truth-telling frame highly edifying to be- 
hold, but very disgusting to Carpenter and Sheldon 
the able [?] managers of the undertaking. 

Of real music we have had none of our own this 
year. The wealthy men of Chicago have been very 
busy in rebuildiug, and when money is worth “two 
percent, a month” it doesn’t seem proper to fool it 
away on art enterprises. So our Oratorio Society 
is in a very feeble condition. They have just held 
an election, and the new President is Mr. W. F. 
Coolbaugh, a wealthy and gentlemanly banker, who 
I sincerely hope will “come down” in an edifying 
manner, Mr. Butterfield is no longer director. Mr. 
Balatka is back, but I hear that the prospect is that 
Mr. A. W. Dohn will be the new conductor. Mr. 
Dohn is a book-keeper in some commercial house 
here, and first came into my limited field of vision 
on the oceasion of training a chorus in Beethoven's 
“Choral Fantasia” for Thomas and Miss Mehlig 
some three years ago. This winter he has greatly 
distinguished himself as leader of the ‘“‘Apollo Club” 
(so called from the good looks of the principal mem- 
bers), a new singing society of the Americo-mascu- 
line order. This admirable body has given four or 
five concerts, and, especially in the later ones, has 
exhibited a degree of finish in part-singing superior 
to any ever heard here except at the Sdngerfest some 
six years ago. At least so the best judges tell me. 
I have not been able to attend any of the concerts. 
This is absolutely the only decent thing in a musi- 
cal line that Chicago has been guilty of this year. 
But I forget! The “University Chorus” is an or- 
ganization of mixed voices connected with the Chi 
cago University, and led by Mr. Geo. F. Root, Mus, 
Doc., and they have been giving the “Haymakers” 
in an enthusiastic and able-bodied manner in sundry 
churches around town, They have now, I hear, ex- 
tended their researches to “Eli,” and for all I know 
this may be the day-star in the East—though it 
comes on the South side. 

As to orchestra our record is terrible. They 
say we have almost no good players and no organi- 
zation, and we have had no orchestra whatevcr this 
season, Our condition, in short, is that of a great 
country village of four hundred thousand people, 
whe individually are well enough and some of them 
cultivated, but the lack of publie spirit or rather 
the over-mastery of private spirit—prevents such 
concert of action as will result in the development of 
a sound musical cultivation. 

Our Conservatories have not done well. One has 
sold out and moved into two small rooms down 
town. The other still hangs its banner on the out- 
er walls of a frame Wabash Avenue. 
Neither is guilty of anything like a consistent and 
intelligent attempt to furnish musical privileges to 
the people, even while advertising themselves. In 
this respect your Boston schools are much bet- 
Yours, 


house on 


ter, 
Der Freyscni'rz. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

The lone Light on the Hill. S’g and Cho. 3. 

Ab to f. Pratt, 

* O clear and bright to glad the night, 
It shines in mem’ry still.” 

Words by Geo. Cooper. Perfectly smooth, 
sweet and musical. 

Beautiful Flowers of Spring. Song and Cho, 3. 

A tof. Dwyer. 

“ Beautiful flowers, Sweetest of flowers.” 

A very sweet Song. 

Alone Forever. Romance. 4. D (minor and 

maior) to f. Barri. 

“The night is dark and drear as my sad heart.”’ 
Sad, pathetic affecting, but musical throughout. 

Path by the Wood. (L’ oeil crevé). 3. D tof. 

Hervé. 30 

F torf. 

Offenbach. 

Two light, neat, pitter-patter French songs 
from Opera Bouffe. 

Ill think, Love, of thee. 8. EAtog. Stirman. 
* In absence my spirit will murmur of thee.” 
Pleasant thoughts musically expressed. 

Dream, my Little One. (Lullaby). 3. F tod. 

Chamberlin 

“Dream, my pet! Dream, my pet! 
Mother will watch o’er thee.” 

Too bright for a lullaby. It wouldn’t do to try 
it on a baby. But as a song it is charming. 
Words by G. Cooper. 

Dream Visions. [Violin obligato]. 4. F to g. 

Pratt. 
“Sublimely sweet, thou heaven inspiring thought 

Enwrap my longing soul.” 

The voice part, the violin accompaniment, and 
the piano accompaniment, are all beautiful in 
their way, and the combination cannot fail to be 
extremely pleasing. 


Guide me! (Le Roi Carotte). 3. 


Instrumental. 


High Life. (Fesche Geister) Waltzes, 3, 
Ed. Strauss, 
It is difficult to describe Strauss’ compositions 
as all have a family likeness, and all are among 
the best music of the kind. Its relatives need not 
be ashamed of it. 
Fairy Flowers. Three Easy Pieces. 
J. M. Wehii. ea. 
1, Daisy. 4. Ed. 
2. Forget-Me-Not. 3. 
8. Harebell. 4. F. 
Easy, of course, to Mr. Wehli, but must be 
marked differently for common players. Very 
sweet, flowing, melodious pieces, capital practice 
for touch and execution. May be called ‘first 
class parlor studies.” 
Spring Flowers, Waltz. 3. F. Harding. 40 
Full of exuberent joyful poetrv of flowery days. 
Has many octaves, but otherwise easy. 
March Winds Galop. 4. EA. Harding. 40 
Brilliant, powerful, suggestive of the noisy pro- 
gress of the spring winds. 
Ivy Leaves. 6 Very Easy Pieces. 3. 
Franz Behr. 
4. Good Thoughts. 
5. Little Prattler. 
6. Sorrow. 
not so very 
t very good 


Ab. 
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1. Good morning. 
2. Will o’ the Wisp. 
3. Rippling Brook. 
Pieces of very fine yg ee ro 
easy as the composer imagines, bu 
~ music, and capital practice. 
Grotto Glen Waltz. 3. Bad. Lon Dinsmore. 
Lithograph Portrait of Mr. D. on the title. 
This will please his friends who will, however, 
eqnally prize the brilliant waltz on the following 
pages. 
Heather Bells. Dd. 
G. Lange. 


The idea of the little fairy ringing of the heather 
bells is beautifully carried out. Requires consid- 
erable execution and a velvet touch. 


Fusionen Waltz. 3. A. 
Undoubted Strauss-music, with sufficient indi- 
viduality to show the right of “‘Eduard” to it. 


Heideglickchen). 5. 
40 


E. Strauss. 











ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, ee. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
| the staff. 
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